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BOOK REVIEWS 

A Heritage of Freedom, or the Political Ideals of the English Speaking 
Peoples. By Matthew Page Andrews, New York. George H. 
Doran Company, 1918. 

This is a delightful book of 103 pages, having a full index. It's 
©bject is the highly creditable one of bringing about a better feeling be- 
tween this country and Great Britain. For this purpose Dr. Andrews 
attempts a review of the relations of the two countries from the founding 
of democracy in America by the establishment of the Colony at James- 
town, in 1607, to the military union of the two countries in the war lately 
ended. This review is done in eight short chapters full of suggestive fact's, 
entitled "Founding of Democracy in America," "Beginning of Anglo- 
American Democracy," "The Progress of Democracy in Britain and in 
Colonial America," "Autocracy Severs the Bonds of Political Union," 
"Origin of Political Misunderstanding in Historical Misconceptions," 
"The Dawn of Anglo-American Peace," "Anglo-American Democracy 
Confronts the Forces of Pan-European Autocracy," "A Century of Anglo- 
American Disagreement Settled by Discussion and Arbitration." The 
point in all this discussion is that fundamentally the ideals of the two 
peoples are the same and that our historical writers have done wrong in 
emphasizing the governmental differences rather than the governmental 
agreements and popular identities. This is certainly so, and the effort to 
bring to prominence the facts which have been so long suppressed is really 
most praiseworthy. It is a remarkable grasp of historic detail which Dr. 
Andrews displays in presenting this wholesome and interesting review. 

So much for the splendid aims and achievements of the work, and now 
for the details. In his eagerness to right a great wrong Dr. Andrews does 
not, in my opinion, always state the questions between the two countries 
correctly, and it is not a fact, I fear, that the people of either of the two 
countries have stood true to their ideals. In the quarrels arising between 
them it has not always been a government affair, and when it has been, the 
government has somehow and some way been put in power, and kept 
in power by the people. Our writer has no sympathy with James 
I., and yet that gentleman, in spite of his claims of divine right, 
was king by English consent, and he deserves the credit, at least, 
of having approved both the original idea of colonization and the 
liberal charters of 1609 and 1612. So also it is rather farfetched to talk 
about democracy being always in advance in America. Colonial New 
England was generally distinctly behind old England in popular purposes. 
The rights that Massachusetts stood for during the first century of its 
existence were the rights of a small oligarchy to persecute the large 
majority of the inhabitants whom they taxed and excluded from the 
ballot. 
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In regard to the American Revolution, Dr. Andrews properly em- 
phasizes the perverse measures of King George's government, but does 
he not give too much credit to the people of England at that time for 
sympathy with the colonists? This sympathy was rather on account of 
the interests of trade than appreciation of the democratic issues involved. 
Later on, in his account, our author seems too bent on minimizing the 
provocations which led to the War of 1812. Our quarrel with England 
was not alone, because of her impressing our seamen, but of her inter- 
ference with our neutral rights respecting commerce to which she did 
ten times more damage than France, whose decrees, however vicious and 
menacing, were productive of no great positive injury, by reason of her 
inability to compete with England at sea. 

As to the issues in the Texas, California and Oregon questions, they 
involved a contest between the two powers for the domination of this 
continent, and the best that can be said for England is that she was 
seeking to protect the great interests of her people here against the im- 
perialistic purposes of a rival. 

When we come to the War Between the States, Dr. Andrews is very 
happy in palliating the causes, of irritation against England. There was, 
in fact, no reasonable ground for this irritation. He puts the inde- 
fensible attitude of this country very mildly for, as a matter of truth, 
in suppressing the so-called rebellion Lincoln assumed autocratic powers, 
and the foreign policy of the United States was conducted by him and 
Seward in a manner as arrogant and offensive as possible. Although by 
their own actions they acknowledged the war as one of the greatest on 
record, they insisted, like persons almost bereft, in demanding that for- 
eign nations should regard the affair as a mere riotous disturbance. It is 
difficult to excuse even Dr. Andrews for giving Lincoln the credit for 
enlightening the world in the Trent affair. He kept absolute silence for 
weeks, and did nothing to prevent the hysterical actions of Welles, his 
Secretary of the Navy, Congress and the public in general, and he would 
not have spoken at all had it not been for the menace of the armed power 
of Great Britain ; and when the admission of wrong was made and an 
apology given through Seward, as Secretary of State, it was done in as 
paltry and truculent a manner as possible. A government that confessed 
through its President that it had no chance of successfully destroying the 
self-determination of the South without the aid of the negro troops of 
the South was in no position to challenge the mighty power of "the mis- 
tress of the seas." Plainly speaking, Lincoln saw the light not in the 
illumination of his own sense of justice, but in the glitter of British 
bayonets, 

In his fine chapter on Anglo-American agreements Dr. Andrews 
fails to mention two beautiful incidents of reciprocal sympathies — the 
case of Captain Josiah Tatnall, who came to the aid of British subjects 
in China, with the ringing declaration that "blood is thicker than water," 
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and the case of Sir Lambton Lorraine, Commander of the British warship 
Niobe, who interfered and saved the lives of the survivors of the ill- 
fated Virginius, when they were about to be shot to death at Santiago, 
Cuba — for which noble action he received the freedom of the city of 
New York, and a present from admirers in the West of a silver brick 
weighing fourteen pounds, intended to express the western eulogistic 
idiom "you are a brick." 

But these are only friendly criticisms, which must not be taken too 
seriously. Dr. Andrews' book is worthy of extensive circulation. 

The Royal Government in Virginia. By Percy Scott Flippin, Ph. D., 
Associate Professor of History (P. V. Rogers Foundation) in 
Hamilton College. New York, Columbia University, Longmans, 
Green & Co., Agents ; London : P. S. King & Sons, Ltd., 1919. 

This constitutes Number 1 of Volume LXXXIV. (Whole Number 
194) of "Studies in History, Economics and Public Law," edited by the 
Faculty of Political Science of Columbia University, and is a pamphlet 
in octavo of 393 pages. The title although not critically suggestive of the 
contents is sufficiently so to justify its use. In eight chapters entitled, 
"English Background," "The Governor," "The Council," "The House of 
Burgesses," "The Land System and its Official," "The Financial System 
and Administration," "The Judicial System and Administration" and 
"The System of Defense," we are given a very interesting account 
of the official organization of Virginia, as relates both to England 
and to the colony. In truth, much of the ground of the work 
has never been traversed before, and Dr. Flippin has shown much industry 
in consulting all the authorities available in print or manuscript in this 
country. 

Dr. Flippin's work has the merit of originality and differs from all 
others relating to Virginia government in two respects : First, in com- 
pass of time he covers a much longer period (1624-1776) than any other 
writer. Dr. Bruce, a recognized authority in economic and social studies, 
has confined himself exclusively to the seventeenth century. Secondly, 
a wealth of information from the British point of view is rendered for 
the first time accessible to those interested in the subject. 

In what may be considered his preliminary chapter "English Back- 
ground," the relations of the Colony to the English officials — the King, 
Privy Council, the Board of Trade and Plantations, the Lords of the 
Treasury, the Commissioner of Customs, the Receiver General of Cus- 
toms, the Comptroller General of the Accounts of the Customs, the Audi- 
tor General of the Revenues, the Attorney General, Solicitor General, 
and the Lords of the Admiralty, is briefly but critically considered. Of 
course, Virginia was only one of the provinces of the realm, and the 
same governmental machinery operated upon other colonies as well. 



